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INTRODUCTION 


The  Eederal  and  State  Extension  System  is  founded  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  utility  value  of  knowledge  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  worth.   Ex- 
tension teaching  functions  by  using  problems  as  they  exist  in  their  natural 
setting  in  actual  life  situations. 

Two  notable  movements  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
present  system  of  extension  work  in  agricultiore  and  home  economics.   In  order 
of  their  origin  these  v^-ere:   (l)  The  farmers'  institutes  established  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  carried  on  by  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  by  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  The  farmers'  cooper- 
ative demonstration  work,  established  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Xnapp  was  the  founder  and  inspiring  leader  of  the  latter 
mo  vement . 

l\_   Presented  at'  delegates'  conference,  Twelfth  National  4-H  Club  Camp,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Tuesday,  June  21,  1938. 
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The  teaching  methods  advocated  and  used  "by  Dr.  Knapp  were  a  radical 
departure  from  the  orthodox  ledture  m<5thbd  of  extension  teaching  in  use  al- 
most exclusively  prior  to  his  time;   The  method  he  used  was  a  new  approach 
in  the  quest  for  an  improved  agricoltural  and  farm  life.   Teaching  "by  means 
of  demonstration  on  the  home  farm  provided  a  new  methodology  for  extension 
teaching.   Up  to  this  time  learning  to  do  hy  doing  had  made  little  progress 
in  extension  teaching. 

Farmers'  institutes  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  early  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  the  work  of  the  State  hoards  of  agriculture.   Lectures  and  addresses 
at  farmers'  institutes  on  some  of  the  more  technical  phases  of  agriculture, 
and  particularly  in  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture,  were  given  hy  college 
and  university  teachers,  generally  for  1,  2,  or  3  days  during  the  winter  months. 
Scientific  and  practical  farmers  and  others  often  were  used  as  lecturers  at 
these  institutions.   For  the  greater  part  the  methodology  used  in  teaching 
consisted  of  lectures  rather  than  of  demonstrations  designed  to  show  the  value 
of  knowledge  v/hen  applied  to  the  solution  of  everyday  farm  pro"blems. 

TThat  was  the  philosophy  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work? 
As  leader  of  this  movement,  Dr.  Knapp' s  philosophy  of  extension  teaching  was 
that  farmers  themselves  should  carry  out  demonstrations  on  their  own  farms 
under  ordinary  conditions,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  trained  in  agricul- 
ture.  This  idea  is  verified  hy  one  of  his  statements  in  which  he  said:   "The 
aim  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  is  to  place  a  practical 
ohject  lesson  "before  farm  masses,  illustrating  the  "best  and  most  profitahle 
method-s  of  producing  the  standard  farm  crops  and  to  secure  such  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  demonstrations  as  to  prove  that  the  farmers  can  make  a  much 
larger  average  crop  and  secure  a  greater  return  for  their  toil."   In  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Knapp  there  T/as  only  one  effective  way  of  reaching  and  influencing 
the  farming  classes  and  that  was  hy  the  ohject  lesson. 

■JThat  was  his  philosophy  ?;ith  respect  to  cluh  work  with  farm  youth? 

In  the  earlier  years  of  farm  demonstration  work,  interested  and  intel- 
ligent hoys  were  formed  into  hoys'  cluhs  and  used  as  demonstrators.   In  ref- 
erence to  cluh  work,  Dr.  Knapp  mentioned  these  ohjects: 

(1)  To  place  "before  the  hoy,  the  family,  and  the  comm-unity  in  general 
an  example  of  crop  production  under  modern  scientific  methods. 

(2)  To  prove  to  the  hoy,  his  father,  and  the  community  generally  that 
there  is  more  in  the  soil  than  the  farmer  has  ever  got  out  of  it.   To  inspire 
the  hoy  with  a  love  of  the  land  hy  showing  him  how  he  can  get  wealth  out  of 
it  hy  tilling  it  in  a  hotter  v/ay  and  keeping  an  expense  acco;int  of  the  under- 
taking. 

(3)  To  give  hoys  definite  worthy  purposes  at  an  important  period  in 
their  lives  and  to  stimulate  a  friendly  rivalry  among  them. 

(4)  To  furnish  an  actual  field  example  in  crop  production  that  will 

he  usef-ul  to  rural  school  teachers  in  vitalising  the  work  of  the  school  and    | 
correlating  the  teaching  of  agriculture  with  actual  practice. 
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It  is  obvious  from'  theso  statements  that  Dr.  Knapp's  philosophy  of 
"both  cIuTd  work  and  extension  work  for  adults  v;as  definitely  toward  the  prac- 
tical plan  of  teaching  which  involved  learning  "by  doing.   He  "believed  that 
the  surest  way  to  improve  rural  conditions  was  "by  "broadening  and  enriching 
rural  life  to  the  end  that  farming  could  "be  made  an  occupation  of  profit  and 
pleasure. 

There  are,  of  course,  teaching  means  and  agencies  other  than  the  proj- 
ect or  demonstration  that  can  properly  "be  designated  and  used  effectively  as 
methods  in  extension  teaching.   Some  of  these  are:   The  discussion  method, 
the  lecture  method,  news  articles,  circalar  letters,  personal  conferences, 
and  so  on,  each  of  which  has  a  place  in  the  methodology  of  extension  teaching, 
depending  on  the  situation.   The  good  teacher  will  understand  how  and  v/hen  to 
adopt  a  method  to  suit  the  situation  or  particular  pro'blem  at  hand. 

The  present  philosophy  and  methodology  with  regard  to  4-H  Clu"b  work 
does  not  differ  radically  from  the  procedure  used  "by  Dr.  Knapp  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.   The  methodology  of  4-H  Clu"b  work  today  is  definitely 
o'bjective  and  therefore  the  pro'blem  method  of  attack. 

It  is  "believed,  however,  that  through  o'bservation  and  studies  over 
the  years  in  4-H  Cluh  work  we  have  "been  alDle  to  determine  certain  educational 
values  that  were  not  definitely  defined  in  its  earlier  stages.   If  this  is  a 
new  concept  it  should  not  "be  condemned,  rather  it  should  "be  the  o"bject  of  un- 
relenting praise.   If  4-H  Clu'b  work  is  educational,  it  must  function  in  the 
"broader  sense  in  developing  rural  "boys  and  girls  for  efficient  leadership 
and  citizenship. 

In  every  educational  program  there  are  certain  "basic  principles  to 
consider  if  the  "best  results  are  to  "be  attained.   T7ith  regard  to  methodolo- 
gies in  conducting  4-H  Clu'b  work  there  appear  in  the  judgment  of  your  speaker 
to  be  six  fundamental  steps  that  are  preliminary  to  the  teaching  process.   In 
their  logical  order  these  seem  to  "be :   (l)  Determining  the  educational  o'bjec- 
tive of  the  work  to  "be  done;  (2)  defining  immediate  goals  to  "be  attained; 

(3)  developing  an  effective  State,  county,  and  local  extension  organization; 

(4)  developing  a  program  of  work,  adapted  to  local  conditions,  to  meet  the 
interest,  a"bility,  and  needs  of  individual  "boys  and  girls;  (5)  determining 
the  teaching  means  and  agencies  to  use  in  carrying  out  an  effective  4-H  Clu"b 
program;  and  (6)  criteria  to  use  in  measuring  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  4-H  Clu"b  program  on  the  commtinity  and  on  the  intellectual  growth  of 
"boys  and  girls. 


EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  OE  4-H  CLUB  WOHK 

Before  any  form  of  educational  training  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  a  democracy  its  o"bjectives  should  first  "be  defined.   In 
a  "broad  sense  the  o'bjectives  of  4-H  Club  work  were,  in  my  judgment,  appropri- 
ately defined  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Committee  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  4-H  Club  v/ork  in  1955.   It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  those  objectives  here,  inasmuch  as  you  have  access 
to  them  in  the  report  mentioned.   These  objectives  have  been  accepted,  and  it 
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is  our  hope  they  are -now  "being  used  as  the  "basis  for  developing  and  carrying 
into  effect  a  specialized  program  of  training  for  farm  youth.   In  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  foregoing  objectives  which  are  general  and  most  com- 
prehensive, I  interpret  from  them,  either  expressed  or  implied,  certain  def- 
inite ohjectives  v;hich  to  me  are  "basically  sound  from  the  educational  approach. 
These  are:   (l)  Economic  production  and  consumption,  (2)  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, (3)  ethical  conduct,  (4)  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  (5)  social 
enjoyment,  (6)  health,  (7)  recreation,  (8)  civic  responsi"bility,  and  (9) 
worthy  home  mem"bership.   Incidentally  and  much  to  my  satisfaction  these  ohjec- 
tivcs  are  in  almost  complete  agreement  with  a  list  of  ohjectives  soL  up  for 
secondary  education  some  years  ago. 

It  is  one  thing  to  set  up  a  series  of  o"bjectives  in  any  educa.tional 
enterprise.   It  is  quite  another  thing  to  attain  the  o"bjectives.   Orx;  thing 
is  paramount  v/ith  respect  to  the  attainment  of  these  aims,  and  that  13,  they 
must  "be  well  understood  and  appreciated  "by  those  most  directly  responsl'ble 
for  their  attainment.   No  one  would  seriously  question  that  Sts,te  4-H  Clu'b 
leader.-;  fally  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  of  there  educri.ional 
o"bjecc:. ves.   ?ut  the  extent  to  which  they  are  clearly  comprehended  "by  the  vast 
raajorl^/y  of  Iccal  clu"b  leaders,  and  perhaps  "by  many  local  extension  agents, 
may  "be  a  question  concerning  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion.   If  the 
o"bjectives  are  not  fully  understood  "by  either  or  "both  groups,  it  is  incum"bcnt 
on  some  group  to  assume  responsi'bility  in  helping  to  clarify  the  situation  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  "be  utilized  properly  "by  all  in  developing  the  poten- 
tial a"bilities  and  capacities  of  individual  "boys  and  girls.   Because  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  those  who  receive  4-H  Glu"b  training  le-ave  the  farm  and 
choose  some  other  calling  as  a  life  work,  it  is  all  the  more  significant  that 
the  clu"b  program  "be  projected  on  "broad  and  so"und  principles  of  education. 

The  fact  cannot  "be  denied  therefore  that  the  educational  aspect  of 
4-H  Clu"b  work  offers  a  challenge  of  supreme  significance  to  every  State  and 
county  extension  worker  and  local  leader. 


DEFUSING  THE  II£iSDIATE  GOALS  TO  BE  ATTAINED 
IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PHOCESS  OE  4-H  CLUB  WOEK 

Immediate  goals  as  here  conceived  differ  from  ohjectives  in  two  re- 
spects -  first,  in  the  time  element,  and,  second,  in  the  quantity  of  the  work 
to  "be  done.   The  goals  to  "be  striven  for  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  o"bjec- 
tives  set  up.   The  c'bjectives  m.ay  "be  rore  inclusive  and  incidentally  extend 
over  a  longer  period  of  t?.:^.e.   lor  example,  the  economic  o"bjective  of  4-H 
Clu"b  work  will  comprise  more  than  couid  "be  aocomp"J  i.shed^  in  one  year  of  the 
work.   Yet  some  phase  of  economic  production  might  "be  aciiieved  with  credit  to 
the  clu'b  mem"'Ders  in  1  year,  and  still  more  cc-uld.  "oe  accomplished  if  the  "boy 
or  girl  remains  in  clu'b  work  for  a  longer  period.   Similar  illustrations  could 
"be  given  regarding  the  immediate  goal  of  any  of  the  other  educational  c'bjec- 
tives. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  educational  c'bjectives  "be  thoroughly  de- 
fined and  understood  'by  every  person  connected  in  any  way  with  4-H  Clu'b  work 
in  the  State,  county,  and  local  communities,  it  is  equally  as  important  that 
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the  inraediate  goals  "be  as  well  understood,    particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that   the  average  length  of  meinlaership  in  cluh  is  approximately  2.5  years. 
It   is  apparent   that  many  farm  youth  act-aally  derive  a  great    deal   of  valuable 
training  and  experience  through  the  v,'ork,    even  ivhon  the  time  as  a  cluh  memher 
does  not   extend  longer  than  1  or  2  years.      The  quality  of  4-H  Cluh  training 
rrill   vary  in  proportion  as   the  leadership  understands  appropriate   educational 
approaches  and  utilizes  the  hest   teaching  methods  to  meet  the  prohlems  at 
hand.      Instruction  in  cluh  'i7ork  in  reality  is  the  proverhial  problem  method 
of  approach  in  meeting  actiial   life   situations.      3ut-  this  phase  of  cluh  v/ork 
can  be  made  to    fimction  properly  orily  as  every  cluh  member  agrees  and  actually 
does  carry  out   a  project  or   demonstration  in  some  phase  of  farm  or  home  v;ork 
that  will  be  constructive  and  useful   to   individuals  and  members  of  the   farm 
family. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  club  program  -vill   in  all  probability  take 
care  of  the   economic  goal  for  the  year.      3ut   there  are  other  goals  to   be 
striven  for  in  some   if  not   all   of  the  other  4-H  Club  objectives  maintained. 
It   is  important   that   local  leaders  be   informed  e-nd  trained  in  the  most   appro- 
priate approach  to  the  attainment   of  these  goals. 

DS^'SLCPINS  AU  EFIT-CTIVS  OHG-AEEZATION 

Every  element   of  the, State,    county,    and  extension  organization  has  a 
ftinction  to  perform  in  contributing  to   the    success  of  extension  teaching. 
7/ith  regard  to  4-H  Club  vrork,    the  service-s  af  le-eal   leaders  are- perhaps  the 
most   essential   after  the   framework  of  the   organizs-tion  is   set   up.      It   is  on 
this  particular  phase  of  the   extension  organization  that   this  part   of  my 
paper  vrill  center. 

Much  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  Sta.te  club  leaders  and  county  exten- 
sion workers  in  recent   yee-rs   to   train  and  develop  local   leadership  for  club 
work.      My  observation  is   that   the  great  majority  of   State  leaders  believe 
there   is  need  for  much  additional   effective  work  in  this  direction.      Assuming 
there  is   such  a  need  for  additional   training  in  leadership,   what    should  be 
the  content   of  the  training  program  in  agricultural   and  home-economics   subject 
matter  as  well  as  in  other  fields? 

According  to   a  certain  study  of  local   leadership  in  4-H  Club  v/ork/ 2 
there  are  other  difficult   functions  which  local   leaders   encounter  in  their 
work.      Some  of  the  more   importa^nt   of  these  are:      (l)   Organizing  and  conduct- 
ing clubs  to  keep  up  interest,    (2)    training  demonstration  teams,    (3)    teaching 
subject  matter,    (4)   training  judging  teams,    (5)   conducting  achievement   meet- 
ings,   (6)    giving  demonstrations,    (7)    conducting  recreational   activities,    (8) 
helping  with  records  and  reports,    etc. 

It    is  my  feeling  that   local  leaders  also   should  have  considerable 
training  in  such  topics   as;      (l)    The  nature  of  leadership,    (2)   characteristics 

ZI     Ervan  H.  _  Shinn.      A  study  of  Local  Leadership  in  4-K  Club  V/ork.      U.    S.   De- 
partment   of  Agriculture,    Extension  Service  Circular  267.      22  pages   (mimeo.). 
July  1937. 
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of  leaders,  (3)  technique  in .leadership,  (4)  handicaps  to  leadership,  (5) 
various  ways  of  getting  people  to  cooperate,  (6)  different  methods  used  in 
influencing  hujnan  hehavior,  and  (7)  what  a  functional  community  organization 
really  is.   There  are,  of  course,  other  problems  with  which  local  leaders  are 
confronted. 

To  attain  the  "best  results  it  seems  ohvious  that  local  leaders  should 
have  adequate  training  along  as  many  of  the  foregoing  lines  as  is  possihle 
under  normal  conditions.   A  clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  local  leaders 
with  respect  to  the  educational  values  boys  and  girls  derive  from  club  work 
should  help  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  importance  of  the  work  they  are 
endeavoring  to  do. 


DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  4-H  Club  phase  of  the  extension  program  is  designed  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  individual  needs  as  they  relate  to  farming  and  homemalcihg. 
The  program  therefore  adheres  to  the  same  basic  principles  and  objectives  as 
does  extension  work  for  adults.   Thus  it  is  proper  that  this  program  should 
function  through  channels  by  which  the  teaching  procedure  utilizes  as  content 
current  problems,  the  solution  of  which  are  vital  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  intellectual  well-being  of  farm  people.   In  structure  as  well  as  in  func- 
tion 4-H  Club  work  is  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  knowledge  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  skills  as  they  pertain  to  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  the 
farm,  the,  home,  and  community.   Ey  offering  rural  boys  and  girls  opportumities 
of  taking  active  part  in  helping  to  solve  problems  and  in  meeting  needs  of  the 
community  commensurate  with  their  own  interest  and  needs,  the  educational 
process  can  be  made  an  ideal  setting  for  stimulating  desire,  changing  atti- 
tudes, and  developing  ideals  which  lead  directly  to  intellectual  growth  of 
the  individual  boy  or  girl.   This  ass"umes,  however,  that  individual  projects 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  valixes  to  the  extent  that  the 
plan  of  work  laid  out  for  each  boy  or  girl  will  be  in  accordance  with  inter- 
est, ability,  and  needs  of  the  individual  club  member.   There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  multitude  of  problems  to  be  found  in  different  situations  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  farm,  the  home,  or  the  community,  many  of  which  have  the 
proper  appeal  to  the  interest  and  at  the  same  time  fit  the  needs  and  capaci- 
ties of  individual  boys  and  girls. 


TEACHING  METHODS  USED  IN  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROGR/UvI 

In  carrying  out  an  extension  program  for  farm  youth,  extension  agents 
and  local  leaders  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  immediate  goals  that  are 
to  be  attained  dirring  the  year.   The  immediate  goals  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  needs  and  interest  with  regard  to  the  different  communities. 
There  are  a  number  of  means  and  agencies  that  are  used  in  carrying  out  every 
extension  program.  As  is  characteristic  of  all  club  work,  a  project  or  a 
demonstration  of  some  kind  is  a  requirement  for  4-H  Club  membership.   In 
reality  this  involves  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  club  member  designed 
to  show  an  improved  method  of  performing  a  piece  of  farm  or  home  work  that 
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will  "be  usef-ul  and  constructive.   'Thether  a  demonstration  is  intended  to 
teach  an  ooject  lesson  to  the  comn-unity  or  to  the  individual  hoy  or  girl, 
the  procedure  should  he  so  directed  as  to  produce  good  resiolts  under  normal 
conditions.   This  kind  of  a  project  normally  \7ill  come  under  the  economic 
ohjective  of  cluh  work,  since  it  may  involve  hoth  economic  production  and 
economic  consumption. 

In  regard  to  the  other  ohjectives  of  4-H  Cluh  work,  the  health  oojec- 
tive  intends  to  develop  desirahle  habits  and  attitudes  of  healthful  living 
such  as  selection  of  proper  food  and  clothing  and  care  and  exercise  of  the 
hody,  and  to  stimulate  the  home  to  cooperate  in  developing  these  hahits  and 
attitudes.  Health  projects  have  heen  used  effectively  in  certain  instances. 

In  regard  to  the  guidance  ohjective,  there  are  data  to  show  that  cluh 
training  does  function  in  developing  vision  as  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  hasic  industry  and  of  homemaking  as  a  worthy  occupation.  As  an  edu- 
cational function  cluh  work  teaches  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  when 
applied  to  farm,  home,  and  community  problems,  and  that  training  hy  doing  is 
the  best  kind  of  education,   furthermore,  club  training  provides  guidance  in 
the  choice  of  a  life  work  and  develops  leadership  ability,  self-confidence, 
and  the  like. 

In  a  social  way  club  work  helps  to  impart  knowledge  about  the  impor- 
tance of  social  organization,  to  broaden  acquaintance,  and  to  develop  a  better 
form  of  social  life  at  hone  and  in  the  community. 

Fith  regard  to  the  aesthetic  objective,  club  work  has  value  in  provid- 
ing for  the  attainment  of  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  nature 
and  of  the  home  environment;  for  the  development  of  proper  standards  and 
ideals  on  the  farm,  and  habits  of  acquiring  those  things  that  add  to  the 
beauty,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  farm  life.   Here  again  projects  can  be 
used  as  object  lessons. 

4-H  Club  y/ork  has  the  opportunity  3,nd  actually  does  serve  in  develop- 
ing desirable  ideals  and  habits  of  conduct  and  cooperation  to  the  extent  of 
instilling  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  sportsmanship,  including  proper 
respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  to  shov/  the  value  of 
cooperation  v/hen  controlled  by  proper  attitudes  and  understanding.   Similar 
statements  coiold  be-  made  with  reference  to  the  other  objectives  of  club  v;ork 
as  to  v/hat  they  may  offer  tov/ard  the  frailer  development  of  farm  youth.   The 
ultimate  attainment  in  any  of  these  fields,  certainly  with  the  average  and 
above  the  average  club  member,  depends  largely  on  vision  and  appreciation  of 
these  values,  and  the  determination  of  the  leadership,  both  local  and  county, 
to  attain  them.   Such  an  accomplishment  is  possible  only  when  proper  educa- 
tional procedures  are  used  in  directing  the  learning  process  along  these  lines. 

Some  of  these  more  or  less  abstract  fields  do  not  lend  themselves  well 
to  the  setting  for  an  object  lesson  in  the  practical  aspect  of  learning  to  do 
by  doing.  Yet  they  are  fields  within  which  knov/ledge  needs  to  be  imparted 
and  ideals  and  attitudes  need  to  be  formulated  as  to  their  place  in  the  4-H 
Club  program. 
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In  the  teaching  process  it  is  well  to  rememher  that  certain  factors 
in  training  the  mind  to  learn  and  retain  ioiowledge  are  important.   These 
factors  are  interest,  concentre-tion,  understanding,  repetition,  association, 
and  apiolication,  all  of  v.h.ich  are  vital  to  the  retention  of  knov/ledge. 

The  first  step  in  the  learning  process  is  interest.   Its  value  as  a 
"basis  in  teaching  cannot  he  refuted.   Interest  is  the  impulse  to  act.   Inter- 
est may  he  created  hy  giving  information  and  arousing  activity.   It  may  ho 
aroused  through  wants  and  needs  such  as  ownership,  security,  and  achievement.. 
Some  other  natural  sources  of  interest  are  love  of  nature,  curiosity,  crea- 
tiveness,  sjrrapathy,  imitation,  love  of  approhation,  competition,  self-advance- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  prominence.   It  is  ohviously  true  that  the  greater  the 
interest  is,  the  greater  the  learning  will, he. 

Retention  is  the  last  factor  in  the  learning  process.   If  what  is 
learned  is  used  frequently  in  solving  everyday  prohlems,  the  knowledge  is 
likely  to  he  retained.   The  common  saying  that  one  learns  exactly  v;hat  he 
uses  is  true.   Retention  usually  results  if  facts  are  repeated,  recalled  fre- 
quently, and  utilized  in  suhsequent  thinking. 

WAT   DATA  CAN  B2  USED  AS  RELIABLE  CRITERIA  EOR  MEASURING 
EEi^CTIVENESS  OF  THE  4-H  CLUB  PROGRA!.!  ON  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Little  has  heen  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  v/ay  of  developing 
scientific  processes  with  respect  to  measuring  the  effect  of  4-H  Cluh  work 
on  the  intellectual  growth  of  its  memhers.   This  is  prohahly  the  next  step  in 
a  scientific  approach  to  this  pro  hi  em.   There  are  nov/  in  existence  hov/ever, 
certain  criteria  which  can  he  used  with  a  considerahle  degree  of  accuracy  in 
measiiring  the  success  of  cluh  work.   Some  of  them  are:   (l)  Increase  in  en- 
rollment this  year  over  last  year,  (2)  increases  in  the  percentage  of  comple- 
tion this  year  over  the  previous  year,  (3)  percentage  of  cluh  projects  which 
shov.'  a  profit  this  year  over  that  for  last  year,  (4)  increase  in  the  average 
years  cluh  memhers  remain  in  the  work,  (5)  percentage  of  cluh  memhers  who 
reenrolled  this  year  compared  with  that  for  last  year,  (6)  increase  in  the 
numher  of  cluh  memhers  per  extension  agent,  (?)  increase  in  the  numher  and 
quants'-  of  local  leaders,  (8)  increase  in  attendance  at  leader- training  meet- 
ings, (9)  increase  in  the  numher  of  local  leader-training  meetings,  (lO)  in- 
crease in  the  numher  of  judging  and  demonstration  teams,  (ll)  interest  and 
stability  of  cluh  membership.   (There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  of  measuring 
the  success  of  the  cluh  program,  hut  the  foregoing  are  some  which  it  would 
seem  could  he  used  more  or  less  effectively  in  measuring  the  progress  of  the 
work.   After  all,  achievement  is  the  test  of  the  cluh  program  because  it  is 
objective.   Achievement  is  activity  that  solves  problems  and  meets  needs. 
Achievement  is  the  end  product  of  the  social  process  in  which  there  is: 
(a)  Need  of  some  kind,  (b)  recognition  of  that  need,  and  (c)  activity  that 
meets  that  need  in  some  manner.   To  find  a  need  or  a  problem  of  some  kind  is 
not  difficult  in  4-H  Club  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls.   It  is  encujubent  on 
the  leadership  to  recognize  the  need,  and  finally  to  point  the  way  through  a 
teaching  procedure  that  satisfactorily  and  effectively  meets  that  need.      ^ 
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rinally,  the  ultimate  meas'uire  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  system  of 
educational  training  as  regards  its  usef^olness  to  humanity  will  "be  found 
in  the  numher  of  educated  citizens.   That  form  of  education,  v;hich  trains 
for  healthful  living,  develops  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  nchler 
things  of  life,  provides  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  per- 
form useful  lahor  v/ell ,  develops  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  ujiderstanding 
to  the  end  of  attaining  justice  for  all,  guides  youth  in  the  choice  of  a 
life  work  and  offers  adequate  training  for  that  v/ork,  and  develops  attitudes 
and  ideals  with  respect  to  loyalty  and  patriotism  as  they  relate  to  puhlic 
welfare,  will  function  in  a  democratic  society.   The  futiire  prosperity  and 
security  of  farm  life  depend  on  the  q'^J-^li'ty  of   training  that  is  provided  for 
farm  youth.  Eere  is  the  challenge  and  should  he  found  the  true  interest, 
the  chief  strength,  and  the  real  power  of  the  4-3  Cluh  program. 


In  conclusion  I  have  portrayed  in  this  paper  what  I  conceive  to  he 
six  fundamental  steps  as  preliminary  in  a  good  teaching  procedure  as  applied 
to  extension  v/ork  v/ith  farm  hoys  and  girls.   Repeated  in  their  logical  order 
these  are: 

(1)  Determining  educational  ohjectives  and  their  prohahle  value  on 
the  educational  growth  of  farm  youth.   These  involve  the  use  of  concrete 
prohlems  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  community. 

(2)  Defining  immediate  goals  to  he  striven  for  in  the  4-H  Cluh  program 
for  the  year, 

(3)  Developing  an  effective  State,  county,  and  local  extension  organi- 
zation as  the  f-onctional  ma.chine  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

(4)  Developing  a  program  of  cluh  work  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and  ahility  of  individual  hoys  and  girls. 

(5)  Determining  the  teaching  means  and  agencies  to  use  in  carrying 
out  an  effective  4-H  Cluh  program. 

(6)  Developing  plans  and  procedures  to  follow  in  collecting  valid  and 
reliahle  data  for  measuring  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  cluh  pro- 
gram on  the  community  and  on  the  educational  growth  of  farm  youth. 

Adeo^uate  intellectual  treatment  with  respect  to  each  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  are,  in  my  judgment,  indispensahle  to  effective  extension  teaching. 

Sound  educational  ohjectives  are  the  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
hope  and  worth  of  every  educational  enterprise.   This  list  of  educational 
ohjectives  for  4-H  Cluh  work,  previously  stated,  as  I  conceive  them  are: 

(1)  Economic  production  and  economic  consumption:   Sconomic  produc- 
tion includes  hoth  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  skills 
in  doing  things  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.   Economic  consumption  involves 
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acquiring  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  standard  of  values  of  things  to  he  con- 
sumed with  proper  hahits  of  dress,  personal  appearance,  home  decorations, 
heautification,  etc. 

(2)  The  Aesthetic  ohjective  concerns  the  attainment  of  a  hetter  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  nature  a-nd  of  the  rural  home  environment,  the 
development  of  proper  standards  and  ideals  for  a  life  on  the  farm,  proper 
tastes  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  heautiful,  and  desires  to  acquire  those 
things  that  add  to  the  "beauty  and  comfort  of  the  home. 

(3)  The  ethicaJ.  ohjective  pertains  to  the  development  of  desirahle 
ideals  and  hahits  of  conduct  and  cooperation,  proper  attitudes  and  feeling 
of  responsihility  for  cooperation  hetween  memhers  of  the  same  family  and 
families  of  the  same  community. 

(4)  The  educational  and  vocational  guidance  ohjective  intends  to  give 
a  "broader  vision  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  "basic  industry  and  of 
homemaking  as  a  worthy  occupation,  and  to  teach  and  demonstrate  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge  when  applied  to  farm,  home,  and  commimity  prohlems*  to 
teach  how  to  use  knowledge  and  to  learn  to  do  hy  doing.   It  aims  to  provide 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work  and  to  develop  self-confidence  and 
leadership  a"bility. 

(5)  The  sociahility  ohjective  helps  to  develop  "broader  acquaintance 
through  desira"ble  social  contacts  with  clu'b  mem'bers  from  other  sections,  and 
to  provide  hetter  social  life  at  home  and  in  the  community. 

(6)  The  health  ©"bjective  aims  to  develop  desira"ble  ha"bits  and  attitudes 
in  regard  to  healthful  living,  such  as  proper  selection  of  food  and  clothing 
and  proper  exercise  and  care  of  the  "body;  and  to  inspire  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity to  cooperate  in  safeguarding  health. 

(7)  The  recreation  objective  fosters  the  development  of  hahits  and 
proper  standards  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  of  techniques  of  plays,  games,  and  hahits  of  taking  part  in  recrea- 
tional activities  at  home  and  in  the  community. 

(8)  The  civic  objective  aims  to  disseminate  information  about  social 
institutions  and  their  function  in  a  society  and  to  develop  habits  of  taking 
part  in  these  organizations  for  the  good  of  all.   The  realization  of  this  ob- 
jective would  also  make  possible  the  attainment  of  a  broader  knowledge  of 
county.  State,  and  National  affairs. 

(9)  The  worthy  home  membership  objective  seeks  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  rural  boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  the  farm  home,  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  in  producing  stalwart  leaders  both  men  and  women  in  our  national 
life;  and  to  provide  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  farm  home  as  an  indispensable 
institution  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  to  rural  prosperity. 

Proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  foregoing  are  in  my  opin- 
ion  essential  to  a  well-rounded  citizen,  capable  of  filling  a  place  of  useful-Tr) 
ness  in  a  democratic  society. 
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An  intelligent   integration  of  these  otjectivos  -.Titli  the   six  essential 
steps  previously  stated  should  contrl"bute   immeasuraoly  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment  of  a  methodology  of  extension  teaching  "based  on  sound  educational 
procedures  that  will  "be  fruitful   of  lasting  results   in  esta"blishing  an  effi- 
cient  and  satisfying  farm  citizenry. 


DISTPJSUTION,   -  A  copy  of  t'nis  circular  has  "been  sent   to   each  extension  direc- 
tor;   State  and  assistant    State  leader  and  county  agent   and  assistant   county 
agent   in  clu"b  work;    agricultural-college  li"brary;    and  experiment-station 
li'brary. 
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